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THE COXCOMB CORRECTED. 


A TALE. 


Translated from the French of Mr. De Gaudin 


A YOUNG French nobleman, accomplish- 
ed, handsome, and of a most inconstant dis- 
position, after having deceived innumerable 
fair ones, resolyed to extend his conquests, and 
make the tour of Europe, in search of objects 
worthy of his notice, and of sufficient conse- 
quence to gratify his inordinate vanity. The 
Count D’Armance, full,of this inchanting idea, 
repaired first to Spain; he knew it to bea 
country abounding in jealous husbands and 
intriguing wives, and he promised himself a 
variety of amusing adventures, which would 
increase his fume as a man of gallantry, and 
keep his mind continually in the bustle of plot 
and invention. 

Arrived at Madrid, and pleased with the 
appearance of that city, he determined to make 
his stay longer than he at first proposed ; nor 
had he. been long a resident, before his roving 
fancy.was attracted by the charms of a young 
and amiable widow. Donna Rosa was the 
mistress of .a considerable fortune, not more 
than twenty years of age, respectably connect- 
ed, lively, sensible, and capable of inspiring and 
cherishing sentiments of tenderness, to which 
her young heart had hitherto been a stranger : 
for her marriage, with an old man, had been 
in compliance with the commands of her pa- 
rents, and not an act of her own inclination ; 
consequently, although she conducted herself 
with propriety as a wife, and left her husband 
no room for reproach, her affections were still 
free to bestow on a worthy and engaging ob- 
ject. The figure and graces of the irresisti- 
bie Count D’Armance made an impression, 
which he was soon aware of, and took care to 
Improve to his own advantage ; it was a victory 
highly gratifying, to triumph over so many 
unsuccessful rivals. The count had too great 
@ contempt of matrimony to think of forming 
any serious engagement; his only design, on 
the too susceptible Rosa, was seduction, and 
his vanity led him to believe that she would as 
readily fall into his snare as a score of credulous 
girls had already done before her. Entertain- 
ing too high an opinton of his own attractions 
and powers of persuasion, to dream of a re- 
pulse, he took little pains to conceal his views 
from the ingenuous Rosa; but what was his 
Surprise, to find thather indignation equalled 
us Own assurance. Tears, prayers, protesta- 
Hons of eternal fidelity, and all the artillery of 
libertinism, were played off by the disconcerted 
Count, without success ; Rosa was even insen- 
sible to the plausible arguments of the new 
Philosophy ; she not only forbade him to hope, 
but she resolutely denied him access to her 
house. Confounced and mortified by this unex- 
pected rebuff, D’Armance yet consoled him- 
self with the idea that the storm of her resent- 
ment would soon subside ; he bad frequently 
met with women who had att enough tu man- 











age matters in this way ; and self-conceit whisp- 
ered him, that Rosa would yet surrender, if he 
persisted in the pursuit, and conducted the 
affair with address. Satisfied with this per. 
suasion, he penned the following letter to his 
charmer; and with much apparent humility, 
delivered it himself to the porter at her door. 

«‘ The most culpable of men has the temerity 
to address the most virtuous of women. Oh, 
beloved of my soul ! you whom I have so basely 
offended, could you but read my heart, and 
know the reproaches with which I now tor- 
ture myself, you would pity the state to which 
my own rash folly has reduced me. Be assured 
that I cannot live, if banished your presence ; 
deign then, adored Rosa, to retract an order 
too severe; I will appear before you only to 
abjure my errors, and enstre my pardon, by 
the sincerity of my repentance. 1 ask only to 
-be considered your friend ; yes, your friend : 
for I dare no more aspire to the sweet title of 
husband. Should you condescend—should my 
penitence—but no, I have rendered myself too 
unworthy. Adieu, lovely and beloved friend ; 
I wait your answer with trembling anxiety, 
and, till I receive my doom, agonizing will be 
the feelings of your unhappy 
+ eet Pups * “‘DPARMANCE. 


It may, perhaps, be thought that the vilest 
hypocrisy dictated a letter which contained 
sentiments so different from those ustally en- 
tertained. by men of gallantry ; and, in fact, the 
count thought so himself; yet, in despite of 
his libertinism, a somcthing like remorse stole 
across his breast, as he recollected the virtue, 
sense, and beauty, which he wished to sacrifice 
to his own licentious passion. ‘The more vir- 
tuous the heart is, the less it suspects vice in 
others ; this was the case with Rosa: she was 
the dupe of the count’s artifices, and permitted 
him to renew his visits at her house. He 
solicited pardon, and obtained it; he now pro- 
tested’ that his views were wholly honourable, 
& pretended to write to an old uncle in France, 
whose consent he judged it necessary to obtain, 
and waited only his answer, to make his vows 
inviolable at the foot of the altar. Was this 
true? No. What then could be his motive? 
Simply this: when a virtuous woman considers 
herself sacredly engaged to the object of her 
affections, her heart, full of tenderness and 
confidence, is easily lulled into security: pru- 
dence is thrown off her guard, and honour, too 
often, is the sacrifice. 

These were the hopes, and expectations of 
the count. Rosa had given him her portrait ; 
every day he received the most tender and 
artless epistles, and, as he read the effusions of 
her accomplished mind and affectionate dis- 
position, he felt sentiments of shame rising in 
his breast and tinging his cheek with blushes ; 
but again the false prejudices of society, espe- 
cially that society in which he had hitherto 
mingled, banished those laudable emotions; 
he laughed at his own indecision, and deter- 
mined to proceed at all events. One day, when 


| he dined ny Rosa, he perceived that she 
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regarded him with more tenderness than usual, 
that her looks were animated beyond their 
accustomed expression, more lively, more 
passionate. He dared to encroach on her in- 
dulgence, and was again petrified by her 
majestic defiance of his vile artifice. Filled 
with horror and despair, at beholding in her 
lover that odious character, the seducer of in- 
nocence, she broke from his impassioned grasp, 
and while the indignant glances of her cyes 
darted lightning on the wretch before her, she 
commanded his absence in a tone which he 
he could no longer mistake, or presume to 
disobey. With confusion in his eyes, and 
fury in his soul, he rushed into the street, al- 
most suffocated with rage ; he stopped*before 
a splendid hotel, which he knew belonged te 
the ceicbrated Leonara Marquise De Castella, 
We have not yet introduced this character, we 
will therefore take this opportunity of present- 
ing her picture to our readers :—Her shape and 
figure were graceful and commanding, her 
features regularly handsome, her manners 
persuasive and insinuating, her character noto- 
rious, her heart deceitful, her head crafty, and 
her conduct scandalous. The death of her 
husband had left her in possession of wealth and 
liberty, which she applied to the worst pur- 
poses. 

' The marquise was a kinswoman of Rosa’s, 
but the difference of sentiment which prevail- 
éd in their characters prevented any social in- 
timacy. When they met, Rosa freely censured 
the conduct of her relation; while Leonora, 
impatient of her reproofs, and envious of her 
superior virtue, cherished a secret malignity, 
which wanted only opportunity to break forth 
into implacable vengeance. She had often 
been in company with the count, when his 
decided preference of Rosa had piqued her 
vanity, and incited her to revenge; all her 
pressing invitations had been hithertodisregard- 
ed by D’Armance, but, at this moment, bursting 
with resentment against his obdurate charmer, 
he sought an alleviation of his chagrin in the 
blandishments of this seducing female, who, 
next to the imcomparable Rosa, was the hand- 
somest womah in Madrid; and, what pleased 
him more, she would prove an easy conquest : 
these considerations, with the additional view 
of piquing Rosa, urged him to enter. Leonora 
uttered an exclamation of surprise and joy at 
sightof him, and begged to know to what hap- 
py change she might ascribe the honor of his 
visit. Summoning his usual assurance, ou? 
incopstant put on an air of easy gallantry, and 
replied, “ Chance, madam, has had no share 
in affording me.the pleasure of paying my re- 
spectsto you. I do not deny that I have been 
conducted hither by a guide, generally reputed 
to be blind; but that assertion must undoubt- 
edly be acalumny, when he proves his discern- 
ment by leading me to you.” 

At this overstrained compliment Leonora 
laughed; she was too great an adept in dis- 
simulation herself, not to see throwgh it in 
others; and she somewhat agchly reproached 
him for his tardiness, after having been so. 
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repeatedly invited. The count vindicated him- 
self with warmth, and they were soon on the 
most sociable footing. “1 swear to you,” said 
he, ina moment, during which his senses were 
intoxicated with wine and levity, “ that I think 
you the most beautiful creature I have ever 
seen; were you in France, you would make 
the men expire with love, and the women with 
jealousy.”—“ Ah, count, it is ungenerous to 
rally me thus.”——“] do not rally, charming 
Leonora ; I speak truth.”—* And you really 
prefer me to all other women ?”—< To all 
others.”——“ But you have not always been of 
that opinion ?—** Madam, you jest !’’—“ I do 
not jest ; Donna Rosa, for instance !”"—“ Donna 
Rosa, what that prude ! I certainly did amuse 
myself with her for a short time; but it was a 
mere whim, acaprice; but when <y 
“She is certainly a stupid creature, and so 
fall of prejudices.”’— Say, rather of dissimula- 
tion; I have no notion of such rigid virtue ; 
and I dare swear she could descend from her 
stilts with you.”—“ Stop, madam ; lowe this 
justice to Rosa, never ’— Capital, D’Ar- 
mance; I admire thislanguage. Discretion is 
always an admirabletraitin the character of you 
men, andI know equally well what to think of 
our fair cousin; she would find it no easy mat- 
ter to withstand the persuasions of such a man 
as D’Armance. Apropos! does she write a 
good Ictter? Iler style must be curious; I 
would give a trifle to see some of her high- 
flown sentimental rhaposdy. Will you refuse 
me this mark of your confidence ? 
(Yo be concluded in our next.) 














JUSTINE. 
(Concluded.) 

THE deluded parent, resting confidently 
on her daughter’s virtue and innocence, paid 
scarcely any attention to Justine’s report ; yet, 
lest she might appear totally to disbelieve it, 
sent her daughter to Avignon, on a visit to 
some relatives, where she madea considerable 
stay :—an absence, which would doubtles have 
proved effectual, had not the mother’s ill-timed 
affection, who could but ill dispense with. the 
cruel, and, as she thought, unnecessary sepa- 
ration, hastened Rosina’s return; for, in con- 
sequence of having imparted to Justine the 
desire she had of fetching her home, they both 
instantly sct off for Avignon, and brought back 
her daughter, apparently restored to health and 
spirits. No sooner had she regained her wont- 
ed confidence in her friend, than she seemed 
anxious to return to that delightful abode, 
where they had previously experienced happi- 
ness and content. 

The fond and credulous parent, pleased at 
the request, hastened their departure; far from 
suspecting that, the moment she acquiesced, 
her fate would be decided. For, in allowing 
her to return to solitude, she not only signed 
her own death-warrant, but that of her beloved 
child. Ere two months had elapsed since the 
young friends had quitted Lyons, as they were 
sitting together at supper, talking over the 
many interesting scenes they bad witnessed 
from their infancy, and dwelling particularly on 
the early and lasting friendship they had form- 
ed for each other, Rosina suddenly changed 
colour; and, complaining of indisposition, en- 
treated Justine to excuse her retiring earlier 
than usual; but not to be alarmed, as she 
should soon be better. 

The unsuspeciing friend, from the-idea that 
she had eytirely*conqucred her attachment for 
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Servietti, not having heard her mention him 
since her return, made no farther inquiry, but 
remained, till alarmed about an hour after, 
when all was silent, and every one, as she 
thought, retired td rest, save herself, by the re- 
port of two pistols, which appeared to issue 
from a part of the house contiguous to their 
chapel. ~ ape 

Petrified with horror, and filled with a thou- 
sand apprehensions, she endeavored to recollect 
herself, and directed her tottering steps to- 
wards Rosina’s apartment—when, behold! the 
aged and venerable domestic, previously men- 
tioned, met her befere she had been able to 
reach it, and, with broken and unintelligible ac- 
cents, intermixed with tears of sorrow, which 
trickled down his furrowed cheeks, unfolded 
such a tale as horrowed up her soul! ¢ His 
dear young mistress ; his child, as he was wont 
to call her,’ (being in the family at the time of 
her birth) ; ¢ hisdear young mistress,’ he said, 
‘ was no more !—that infamous, that detestable 
Servietti; had murdered her in the chapel; 
and, not deeming that a sufficient crime, had 
added the one of murdering himself.’ 

Paint to your mind, if you ean, the deplora- 
ble and agonizing situation of this generous 
and amiable young woman; for, ere the tale 
had been half told, she had fainted; and a long 
time elapsed before she could be restored to 
her recollection. 

On inquiry, it appeared that the lovers had had 
frequent interviews with each other since Ro- 
sina’s return, though unknown to her friend, 
that she had even that very day fixed on the 
hour for the completion of a deed at which hu- 
manity shudders. 

To such lengths had these unfortunate vic- 
tims carried their infatuation, that, in order to 
fall at one and the same time, the pistols had 
been tied to the back of a chair, in the form of 
a sautoir, or cross. A prayer-book was found 
by them, opened at the funeral service; and 
close to Rosina a bible, in which lay a paper, 
soliciting forgiveness from God and her mo- 
ther, for the rash and atrocious act she was on 
the eve of committing ; requesting her parent, 
in the tenderest terms, to continue her affec- 
tion for her friend, who was, indeed, more de- 
serving the appellation of daughter than her- 
self; for, unable to exist without Servietti, she 
had flown to the cold arms of death to ease her 
of her sufferings. 

Thus, alas! perished, in the prime of life 
and beauty, these amiable but ill-fated lovers, 
who would, doubtless; have been ornaments to 
society, had not a false idea of virtue led them 
not only to commit suicide, but occasion the 
death of a fond and tender parent, who, dis- 
tracted at the loss of her child, survived her a 
few days only, and was buried in the same 
grave. : 

The unfortunate Justine, the last surviving 
victim ofthis mournful tale, finding herself be- 
reft of every comfort, and thrown into a state 
of penury by rs mercenary and cruel hands of 
wretches who had till now viewed her with en- 
vy and dissatisfaction; and who, elated at see- 
ing no provision made for this helpless girl, 
forced.her to return beneath the humble pa- 
rental reof, where she, with all fortitude and 
resignation possible, endeavored to sustain her 
irreparable loss: | 

I must add, that I saw enough in her coun- 
tenance tocenvince me how unsuccessful would 
be all attempts at consolation. Worn out and 
depressed by gricf and anguish, the exertion 
which she made to-earn her daily sustenance 
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was more than her weak frame could bear; 
and I have since heard that she did not long 
survive the death ofher friend. 
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TO HIM WI10 UNDERSTANDS IT, 


SIR, 


If my exhausted spirits will support my 
trembling hand while I write a few lines to 
ease a broken heart, it is the last office I re- 
quire of them; then may they leave me, that 
1 may find a safe retreat in the grave from the 
scommef man. I do not now come armed with 
the awful name of yirtue, to accuse you of the 
basest ingratitude—no, the scene is entirely 
changed. You have robbed me—cruelly rob- 
bed me of the brightest gem in a female cha- 
racter, and I come as an humble supplicant.— 
Is this possible ?—Am IE awake? Or do f 
dream? O poor deluded girl, think not what 
you have been—but what you are. But how 
can I refrain calling to remembrance those de- 
lightful scenes in the days of my innocence, 
when with a serene countenance, and sincere 
heart, I could look up to keaven and beg that 
the God of purity would be my protector—but 
how am I fallen—how is my virtue faded— 
how does conscions guilt fill my soul and 
blushes cover my face.—Sad reflections on the 
past hurries me to meditate on the future, 
which opens to my view scenes awfully tre- 
mendous—which strikes me back in doletul 
remembrance of the past. I look up to hea- 
ven and behold an offended deity. I call on 
my friends, but they turn a deaf ear to my en- 
treaties. I fly to my aged parents who were 
once all my comfort ; but they, bathed in tears, 
cry out, * you have brought our grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.’ If to obtain one 
moment’s comfort I wander in the field—eve- 
ry flower seems to say, ** touch me not, I am 
pure.” ‘Thus is aH nature around against me. 

And on whose account am I thus forsaken 
by heaven and earth? Alas—for the very man 
that once strove to gain my affections—who 
became master of them, and who now inward- 
ly smiles to think I was so easy a prey. Once 
he thought me worthy of the greatest arts ta 
gain—but now thinks me unworthy even to 
own, and despises me for trusting to his honor-~ 
for putting confidence in his words.—O hypo- 
crisy; how couldst thou wear so winning a 
form—generosity where art thou fled? Honor 
hast thou forsaken the human race? Look on 
my distresses and have mercy on me, O my 
God—despise me not, O my friends, for the 
bitterness of reproach has already broken my 
heart—forgive me O my distressed parents, 
and let the cold graye receive me to its peace- 
ful recesses, that my shame may be buried in 
eternal oblivion. 

And now sir, if your heart is not as hard as 
adamant—if your conscience is not seared with 
a hot iron, it may bring up past scenes to your 
view. And though you disbelieve all revealed 
religion, yet you profess to believe there isa 
God; therefore remember that he has an arm 
of vengeance, and that he will hear the cry of 
the wretched, and shall soon summon you t@ 
appear at his awful tribunal. O no, I find you 


are still too near my heart, and for all your crue!* 
ty, my only return is a sincere prayer that you 
may, in the hour of distress, or the hour ' 

death, find that consolation from your God ané 


- Saviour, which is denied to the wretched, ~ 
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Waricty. 


FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS SPY. 


THE SENTINEL’S REFLECTIONS. 


ROLL on, fair Luna, through the azure skies, 
‘Aud shed afar a pale and mournful light! 
On yonder hill the mangled soldier lies, 
Who fell unwept amid the furious fight. 


No tender wife poured in his gushing wounds, 
Warm from her heart, affection’s saline flood : 
On the cold earth, stunn’d with terrifick sounds, 


Ile groan’d and died in “ garments roil’d in blood.” | 


How will the tindings rend that gentle breast, 
True in affection, as the polar star, 

Which late the gallant soldier fondly press’d, 
Then bade farewell, and hasten’d to the war! 


How will she clasp within her widow’d arms 
The smiling pledge of soft connubial joy, 

-And bathe, with sorrow’s tears, his rosy charms, 
Then weep again, and kiss her orphan boy! 


Heaven, when the news shall reach the widow’s ear, 
The agitations of her bosom, calm! 

When she has shed affliction’s bitter tear, 
Pour in her bleeding heart thy healing balm! 


When all is wrapp’d within a moonlight vest, 
And yonder banks the murmuring waters lave, 
Vli seek the soldier’s sacred spot of rest. 
And sing a requiem o’er his humble grave. 


Let war’s fell vot’ries fly the crimson’d plain, 
And carry with them malice, hate and guile! 

Let white-rob’d peace resume her gentle reign, 
And give a suff’ring nation cause to smile! ii 


SIERRA LEONNE. 


The following extract of a letter is from a 
man of colour, who after residing twenty 
years ip this country, returned with his wife 
and family to his native land to spend the 

' remainder of his days, 


“IT and my wife arrived here, in the ship 
Tartan, captain Villy, on the 2d of March, 
1812. The people received me kindly; par- 
ticularly a society of coloured people called 
the “ Friendly Society.” They took me to 
the Society and requested me to inform them 
where I came from, and what were my mo- 
tives in coming to Africa. I told them it was 
merely from a desire of living in my native 
country, as I preferred living there to any 
other place; and that I was indebted to my 
friends for being brought to it. Thisinforma- 
tion was perfectly satisfactory to them; and 
they desired their clerk to assist me in writing 
any letters that I might wish to write to my 
friends in America. 

In this place, his Britannic Majesty’s ships 
are continually capturing the contraband slave 
vessels. There is in the Colony at this day 
upwards of 2000 Africans that have been libe- 
rated from those captured vessels, and now en- 
joying the privileges of freemen. Many of 
them are apprenticed to the inhabitants. Some, 
who were brought here in 1808, are now liv- 
ing on their own farms, on a spot about 5 wiles 
irom Freetown, to which town, they are in the 
habit of bringing their produce to dispose of it. 

There are very few of the colored people in 
this place but who haye lands, consisting of a 
farm and a town lot; and his Excellency, the 
Governor, is empowered to grant lands to any 
Person desirous of becoming a settler.” 


va 








. ANECDOTE. é 

At Peterborough Quarter Sessions,D. Bigley 
and J. Bowers were convicted, the one of 
stealing three, and the other five pigs; but an 
arrest of judgment was moved by the prisoners’ 
lawyer, upon the ground that the property was 
not described with legal certainty in the indict- 
ment, inasmuch as there was no such word as 
jig to be found in the Jaw books, and, therefore 
it might as well apply to a pig of lead as toa pig 
of the species of swine; and in the country of 
Cornwall, or any other mining country, would 
have been so considered.—This was a fine 
subject for legal subtility—It was contended 
on the other side, by the Crown lawyers, that 
as the law required only that degree of certainty 
in the indictment by which the prisoner might 
know for what he stood indicted, and as the 
evidence from beginning to end described the 
property by the appellation of figs, by which 
description they are universally known in Pete- 
borough, and that as the indictment stated, 
“ did steal, take, and drive away,” and not 
carry away ;, as would have been the case if 
they had been leaden pigs, which could not be 
driven away, they could only apply to /ive pigs; 
that, therefore, for that reason, the motion 
ought not to be granted After many learn- 
ed and ingenious arguments, and citing a mul- 
titude of law cases, the Court ordered the 
prisoners to be remanded until’ the question 
should be decided by the twelve Judges. 


BWKeekly Wises. 
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JANUARY now takes the lead, 
While trees in sorrow hang their head, 
Now Muffs and Tippets grace the fair 
Against the cold incumbent air. 


vere 


WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


Yesterday morning the frigate United States, with 
ner prize the British frigate Macedonian, came safe 
through Hurl-Gate and anchored opposite the city 
in the East River, amidst firing of guns, ringing of 
bells, and the huzzas of thousands of citizens. 

The following facts are communicated in a letter 
just received from Charleston, S. C. 

“ The privateer R arrived here a few days since 
with $250,000 specie which they said they had taken 
out of a prize, and great were the rejoicings on the oc- 
casion. But alas the rejoicings were of short dura- 
tion—the Capt. and all the crew are now in prison ona 
charge of piracy and murder. It is alledged that thev 
boarded a Spanish: ship, killed part of her crew and 
plundered her of all her specie, amounting to the sum 
mentioned.”—E. Post. 

Advices from England, dated Nov. 5, have been re- 
ceived since our last via Halifax —They state that the 
advances of Massena in Spain, with a considerable 
force, have induced Lord Wellington to raise the siege 
of Burgos, and retire to Madrid ; and that it was fully 
understood in England, that Bonaparte was on the re- 
treat—and strong hopes were entertained, that he 
might not be able toeffect even a de movement 
in good order. In the interim, a serious insurrection 
had broken out in Paris; which some think is a piece 
of finesse on the part of the Emperor, to justify his 
sudden return there. : 

A letter from Halifax announcing this arrival says— 
“« The declaration of war on the part of Great Britain, 
appears to have given rise to very little animadversi 








in England; many in that country seem still to 

entertain a strong opinion that the war will be of short 

duration.” . 
We understand that an t has been made 


between the government of the United States and the 
British government, for the exchange of prisoners both 
by sea and land. Four cartels are to be established, 
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with permission to land only at Boston, Portland, Phi 
ladeiphia, and Charleston, 8.C. and to go to Halifax 


Quebec, Barbadoes and Jamaica. The arrangemen - 
has been signed by the contracting parties, and approv- 
ed by Admiral Warren on the part of the English go- 
vernment, and only waits for the final approbation of 
the President. A copy of the arrangement, we undcr- 
stand, was received by the Marshall of this district on 
Wednesday. Our seamen, therefore, who have been 
captured by the encmy, may calculate on an immedi. 
ate exchange 

The army at Buffaloe is represented as in a mest de- 
plorable ‘state ; a fatal sickness is raging among the 
troops, and the inhabitants of the village of Bulialoe 
are flying from its contagion. 

It appears that the sickness among the soldiers 2+ 
Burlington, is abating ; but, both soldiers and citizens 
at Plattsburgh and Champlain, were falling daily by 
the typus or spotted fever. ‘a 

The frigate John Adams was launched from the Na- 
vy-Yard at Washington, the 23d instant, to the admi- 
ration of numerous spectators. 


NAVAL DINNER. 


On Tuesday, agreeably to previous arrangements, 
the Corporation and Citizens of New-York gave to 
Com. Decatur, Capt, Hurt, and Capt. Jonrs, the 
most splendid dinner of which this country can boast. 
In point of elegance and variety of dishes, none could. 
exceed it. The company consisted of about five hun- 
dred of our most respectable citizens, and we are sor- 
ry to observe, that nearly three hundred applied for 
Tickets after enough were disposed of to fill the room. 
His honor, the Mayor presided. Commodore Decatur 
was seated on his right, and Capt. Hull on his left; and 
a number of distinguished officers and citizens, extend- 
ed on each side. 

When “ THE NAVY” was given, the company 
was electrified by the sudden exposure of two superb 
transparent paintings—one at the head of the room, 
exhibiting the battles between the Constitution and 
Guerriere, the Wasp and the Frolic, and the United 
States andthe Macedonian. T ther exhibiting the 
Amcrican Eagle, holding in beak, three Civic 
Crowns, in which were inscribe Hull and the Guer- 
riere— Jones and the Frolic—“ Decatur and the 
Macedonian.” 

The Pillars supporting the flags of the different na- 
tions, were entwined with wreaths of Laurel, and add- 
ed not a little to the grandeur of the scenery. 

For want of room, it is not in our power to give an 
ample description of the various emblems presented 
to the view of the audience. The whole was d 
and interesting. Much praise is due to the gentlemen 
under whose management the whole was brought for- 


ward. [Gaz] 
Rruptias, 


MARRIED, 

By the Rev. Dr. Romayne, Mr. Joun K. GoopMAN, 
of the house of Hail & Goodman, to Miss MARGARET 
W. Hains, all of this city. 

By the Rev. Gardner Spring, Mr. Cuaries Va- 
LENTINE to Miss CA1tMaRtne Avee, daughter of 
Mr. David Adee of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Broadhead, Mr. James ReyNotps, 
to Miss I. F. Norton. 

At Stamford (Con.) by the Rev. Mr. Judd, Mr. Hew- 
ny F. Rocers, to Miss Emiry S. Rocers, daughter 
of Fitch Rogers, Esq. 


Ositsary. 


DIED, 

On Saturday morning last, Mr. Philip Stimble, aged 
73 years, of Philadelphia. 

Yesterday morning, Mrs. Mary Brinckerhoff, Wife 
of Abraham Brinckerhoff, jun. | oe 

Mr. Benjamin Thurston of a lingering illness. 

Mrs. Marcia Stod:er, relict of the late David Stodder 
of Baltimore, 62 years. 

At Red-H on the evening of the 2ist inst. sin- 
cerely and univ lamented, Mrs Elmendorph, 
consort of Col. Corn¢lius 1. Elmendorph, of that place. 


Potter’s Field 
weeks==86. 


















‘Report of interments in this Ci 
from Dec, 19th to the 26th, being 
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Seat of the Qirises. 


‘* How have I caught, with exquisite delight, 

The varied sounds that struck my ravish’d ears ! 
And o’er the landscape, fainting on the sight, 

Cast a wide glance, and melted into tears.” 


O00 CROSSED ODODODODOEROTOSOLSEDCOLEHEEHOEEDEgOOLLEELOSOOe 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
THOUGHTS 
On Human Life, and the swifiness of Time. 


ALAS how frailis man! like some fair flower, 
Whose early beauties glow in morning s weet, 
But e’re the evening, trod beneath the feet, 

Its sweetness scatter’d ’midst the flying shower. 


How swift a generation glides along, 
And year succeeds to year in rapid flight, 
Time rushes on with pinions swift and light, 
Destroying all that’s beautcous, great or strong. 


Even thou, fair reader! perhaps with charms just 
shown, : ; 
And youth which glows with health and pleasure 
bright, 
Shalt find this fruithful season of delight, 
A transcient flower that fades as soon as blown. 


And whilst unconscious thou wert changing so! 
Thou wilt be chang’d, and youth and joy shall flee, 
And all the sportive pleasures thou dost see, 

Will vanish like a dream, thy slumbers show. 


Thou wilt remember that they once were thine, 
With fond regret their transcient reign deplore ; 
Ah! their gay visions, thou wilt see no more, 
For thou wilt feel the chilling hand of time. 
“ity 


Old age insensibl on thee steal ; 
a re! thy@@row with wrinkles—stoop thine 
ead, 
And all his langours o’er thy frame shall spread, 


And leave disgust alone for thee to feel. 






But thon may’st say, “ far distant is that time, 
*‘And pleasure yet for me her wreaths shall weaye;” 
Alas! dear maid, they flatter—they deceive; 

ro tell the truth, the unpleasant task be mine. , 


Can that be distant, that which still draws nigh, 
With irresistible and rapid speed ? 
_ Can that be near which ever will recede, 
Like present time, which, while you read, will fly. 


Fix then thine eye beyond this changing scene ; 
Submit to virtue’s mild and peaceful sway, 
Nor murmur thou, tho’ rugged be the way, 
Or adverse storms of sorrow intervene. 


Then blissful slumbers shall thy pillow crown, 
And calmly wilt thou fecl life’s ebbing tide ; 
No gloomy fears will in thy bosom hide ; 

Nor wilt thou dread thy Maker’s angry frown. 


But hopes seraphic glow shall warm tby breast, 
And lift thy soul above life’s fleeting dreain ; 
To soothe thy cares shall sweet religion gleam, 
With liglit to guide thee to the realms of rest. 
M. A. W. 





SONNET, 
TO THE EVENING-STAR. 


PALE star of ev’ning, as my pensive eye, 
Dimm’d with the gush of adoration’s tear, 
Soars thro’ yon azure canopy of sky, 
' To the bright confines of thy chrystal sphere, 
‘What soothing transports steal upon my breast ; 
For, as I contemplate thy glim’ring ray, 
Some kindred spirit, from thy heav’n of rest, 
Seems shrouded there, and beckons me away. 
Oh! could I, verging to my last long home, 
Far from each sick’ning scene of sorrow fly, 
And, quitting carth for heav’n, with thee become 
The happy tenant of yon cloudless day, 
My soul, emergips trom her mortal shrine, 
Might then perhaps enjoy serenity like thine ! 


. serious resolution of correcting whatever has been 
' amiss in our conduct and behaviour, assured that the 








ON. THE NEW-YEAR, 


With the best wishes to my Readers for a happy re- 
turn of the season, I cannot refrain from impressing 
on their minds some reflections which the season 
naturally suggests. 


A MORAL sent'™>* >ften loses its effect from be- 
ing ill-timed; * myself, 1 shall meet with 
a patient hearing on this vccasion, whatever may be 
t} . ge or condition ofthose whom | «ldress. 

hat we are all a year older, is a truth which needs 

’ be mentioned to be assented to. How have we 

at it? and what improvement in virtue or in know- 
icdge have we made? are questions which it imports 
every one to consider, and to be able to answer with 
conscious satisfaction.—lf we have squandered away 
our days & hours in idleness or dissipation, or if we have 
not made some advances in goodness, & performed a 
useful and honourable part in the drama of life, it be- 
hoves us to reflect before it is too late, and to form the 


time with which we have been indulged stands 
charged to our account, and will appear for or against 
us at a solemn day of retribution. On the contrary, if 
we are sensible that we have not been negligent of our 


duty during the last ye> °f eur life, we shall be able | 


to look back onits severai, sages with pleasure, and 





have no ¢ause to regret its |: use. 


If you are, still in the bloom of vouth, and employed | 


in improving your minds, or in discharging the filial 
duties, be thankful for the felicity you enjoy, and bya 
prudent use of your time, lay up stores from whence 
you may draw in future. The road of life is still be- 
fore you; its bright prospects allure, and may inno- 
cerice guard you as you approach! You have, 1 hope, 
as yet nothing to accuse yourselves of ; and as a desire 
of happiness is natural to the human heart, let me be- 
seech you to act with such caution, and to perform 
your several parts with such prudence, that the retro- 
spect on the past may never give you pain, and that 
you may be qualified to receive delight from every 
opening scene, Yours at present is a truly amiable 
lot.—O be carefulto preserve the privileges you pos- 
sess! They are inestimable, if rightly used ; they will 
be fraught with ruin, if neglected! Do not imagine, 
hoavever, that because the path in which you are tread- 
ing seems smooth, and surrounded with flowers, that 
no dangers lurk unseen, and that you are capable, 
without assistance, of avoiding them. Self-sufficiency 
is too ofien an attribute of youth, and hence its dan- 
gers and disasters. If you reject the counsels of pa- 
rents, and of those who have the care of your educa- 
tion, and begin too soon to think and act for your- 
selves, you will infallibly forfeit all the advantages 
which you possess, and involve your future life in ir- 
retrievable misery. Learn, therefore, obedience above 
all things, and be thankful for the advice which flows 
from attection, and obey the injunctions that are 
prompted by duty. You have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of gaining experience : you see only the fair side 
of things, and if you are not determined to distrust 
your own judgment, and to rely on the maxims of 
those who are older, and can have no interest in de- 
ceiving you, you can expect nothing but mortifications 
and self-reproach, when it is too late. Let me there- 
fore request, my young friends, that you will not im- 
pute to the timid caution of age those counsels of 
which your ardent fancies cannot immediately see the 
propriety, or think your parents or instructors unrea- 
sonable in wishing to lay restraints on your pleasures, 
when you may be well assured their sole object is to 
promote them, and to render them permanent. I will 
say nothing on the obligations which religion imposes 
on you, of being dutiful and obedient ; because 1 pre- 
sume you regard its divine precepts as the rules of ac- 
tion, Or I should think it vain to make this appeal. 
Whoever ts not actuated by higher motives than those 
which relate to this life only, will be deficient in the 
performance of many duties, and will lose rewards for 
which all the pleasures of time can never compensate 
... because they are eternal 

Are you advanced to the age of maturity, or are you 
sinking into the vale of years, performing the duties of 


wives and mothers, and consequently having an useful / 


and active sphere to fill; or have you already dis- 


charged those offices, and are now at liberty to pause... 
to enjoy the congratulations of conscience, or to repent 
of misconduct and neglect ? In either case the return of 
the season invites you to reflection; and happy will it 


oo -- 


So ee 





be for you, if retrospection is unattended with pai. 





At your period of life, unless you are destitute of 
thought, you will he ready to apostrophize time in 
such, or similar language: ~*~ 


Releritless r1me! destroying power, 
Whom stone and brass obey ; 

Who giv’st toevery flying hour 

_ ‘To work some new decay : 


Unheard, unheeded, and unseen, 
Thy secret saps prevail, 

And ruin man, a nice machine, 
By nature form’d to fail. 


My change arrives, the change I me¢t, 
Before I thought it nigh : 

My spring, my years of pleasure fleet, 
And all their beauties die. 


In age L search, and only find 
A poor, unfruitful gain, 

Grave wisdom, stalking slow behind, 
Oppress’d with loads of pain. 


My ignorance could once beguile, 
And fancied joys inspire ; 

My error’s cherish’d hope to smile 
On newly -born desire. 


But now experience shews, the bliss 
For which I fondly sought, 

Not worth the long-impatient wish, 
And ardour of the thought. 


Yet, though such are naturally the reflections of every 
virtuous and sensible mind, we frequently see age aping 
the pleasures of youth, and without the excuse of temp- 
tation, being obstinately perverse. We see mothers and 
grand-mothers aflecting to be thought handsome, dres. 
sing like girls, and covering their wrinkles with paint, 
We see them haunting places of publie amusement, 
and forgetting their private duties ; and, in short, set- 
ting an ill example to those whom they are bound to 
caution and cirect. I would seriously warn such, to 
begin the new-year with resolutions of amendment; 
and if they have been fools so long, to remember that 
they are now without an apology for persevering in 
the same line of conduct, which must be contemptible 
in the eyes of men, and offensive in the sight of God. 

The wife, the matron has many important duties to 
discharge. To her husband and to her family she 
owes assiduity and respect, assistance and advice. 
She has no time to waste in idleness, and ought to seek 
no pleasure, but the gratification resulting from a con- 
scientious regard to the obligations she has contracted, 
This, indeed, will be sufficiently great; for nothing is 
so delightful as the performance of the relative duties. 
Ifshe is a good wife, she will be loved by her husband; 
if she is a careful mother, she will be venerated by her 
children. These are pleasures which she may not on- 
ly innocently, but most commendably aspire to; and 
though her charms may feel the effect of time, she will 
have no reason to complain of neglect, or to lament at- 
tentions which are dear, because they have been de- 
served. 

Thus, whatever may be our situation, we may reap 
instruction from a wise contemplation of the present 
season, and turn it to improvement. We may learn to 
correct our own errors, or try to remove those of others; 
we may show charity to those who are in want, or af- 
ford consolation to such as are in distress ; and by so 
doing, we shall be able, without fear and without re- 
gret, to anticipate that period when years to us shall 
return no more, and time be swallowed up in eternits' 


ANECDOTE. 
WEST INDIAN AND NEGRO, 


A West Indian, who had a remarkably fiery nosey 
having fallen asleep in his chair, a negro boy who was 
in waiting, observed a musquito hovering round his 
face. Quashi eyed the insect very attentively ; at last 
he saw him alight on his master’s nose, and immedi 
ately fly off. “ Ah, d—n you, heart,” exclaimed the 
negro, “ Me d—n glad see you burn your foot.” 
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